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position as himself.    Still he would not grant the re

their terms, and Monk, in spite of all his grievances, s;

by him with obstinate devotion.    No more was   hi

of his leave, and all through those terrible weeto

danger and privation he held on to encourage the "tr<

with  his presence.    In the autumn he was opera

successfully in Wicklow, and occupying positions   t]

to hold Lord Castlehaven and General Preston in cl

till the harvest was secured.    But from the north O'lj

was advancing, and Monk was recalled to reinforce I

Moore, who was opposing the Ulster Nationalists.      C

more every effort was paralysed by the commissai

Moore was killed, and Monk had to retire to Dublii

find all he had gained in Wicklow was lost                |

Further resistance was hopeless.     The army wai

starvation point,    Preston was raiding within two m

of Dublin gates, and north and south O'Neill and Oag

haven held in irresistible force the whole of the com!

on which the English relied for supplies.    To add

Ormonde's  embarrassments,  ever  since  the  Scots   !

declared for the Parliament Charles had been press

him to conclude an armistice with the rebels upon  \

terms,  and at last he gave way.    On September   1.

was  signed that cessation from which, in insane   o

tempt for the deepest feelings of his people, the  1C

hoped so much, and which was at last to bring upon 1;

so terrible a retribution.                                             ;
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Hawley, who was one of Monk's innumerable kins-
men, interpreted his instructions so widely as to release
the colonel on parole at once, indignant, as it seems,
that a man of such distinguished service should be
treated so shabbily. But his responsibility was not to
last long. Digby showed Ormonde's despatch to the
King, who decided at once that Monk was a man worth
the trial to gain, and he was sent for to Oxford.

Lord Digby had ready for the injured soldier a most
flattering reception. "Honest George " was but a child
in the hands of such a man. The brilliant Secretary of
State was irresistible with his polished wit, his scholarly
discourse, and great personal charm. It was he who liad
provided Charles with his most trusted counsellors. It
was he who had beguiled Sir John Hotham into betray-
ing his trust at Hull. He had even a personal experience
of ratting himself, and easily persuaded the colonel to
give him his company to Christchurch, where the King
lodged.

The inevitable result ensued. No one had in a
greater degree the trick of attaching such men to him
than Charles. No one had a keener eyo for a weakness
to be played upon. He was taking the air in the
gardens of the College when the two visitors arrived,
and we can see them even now as they meet amidst the
trim lawns. The artful secretary making his presenta-
tion in a few flattering words that say everything to the
King: the stalwart soldier saluting somewhat abruptly
with a frank honest stare; and Charles with his care-
worn smile saying something that brings a flush to the
handsome face he scrutinises. We can hear him speak
of the daring journey to Khe", of the "breach at Breda, of